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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


I find in an old religious periodical, the follow- 
ing extract of a letter, supposed to have been 
written by a late Queen of England, when Prin- 
cess of Wales, to her daughter, Princess Char- 
lotte. It appears to me worthy of preservation, 
and coming from such a source, ought to incite 
Friends to endeavor to maintain their principles 
in their primitive purity. 5. S. G. 

Moorestown, N. J., 7th mo. 3d, 1846. 


It appears to me, my Charlotte, that the pro-, 
gress made by this interesting people, vulgarly 
called Quakers, and officially called Friends, 
above all other sects, in simplifying Christianity, 
and freeing it from those mixtures which have so 
much disguised and abused it, has been so extra- 
ordinary, that it may justly set them at the head 
of reformers, and stamp them with a decisive 
character, in which their little peculiarities of 
manner are unworthy of notice or remark. 


In the first place, they are the only sect who 
admit no priests or ministers as a separate order) 
of men into their constitution; an advantage of, 
so capital a nature, that some think it wel worth 
purchasing by the institution of a distinct society, 
for that direct purpose only. For what a legion 
of evil does this at once cut off? Not to men- 
tion the greater mischiefs which the struggles for 
wealth and power, by our established clergy, have 
in all countries occasioned. Are not their rival- 
ries, their parties, their interests, and their inter- 
meddlings, the bane of concord and brotherly af- 
fection in all the communities of separatists? 

Does not their ordinary authority frequently as 
much infringe the rights and liberties of private 
congregations, as it always does of national 
churches? Do not they afford a ready means of 
laying at the feet of power the political influence 
of dissenting bodies? It would be too much, to 
assert that it never was in the contemplation of 
the founder of the Christian religion, to institute 
such a body of men: and that the supposed ne- 
cessity of them is contradicting; at least, that so 
many corruptions, forgeries, and interpretations 
of scriptures, which they have been accused of, | 
should deform the pages of history. 


. > © | 
Secondly. I find the Friends are the only peo- 
ple who have completely detached religion from| 


the state policy, and thereby avoided that doubt- practice of publishing memorials of deceased 


men; and have abhorred the plan of making it 
subservient to the narrow and temporary pur- 
poses ofa party of government. They have not 
dared to enlist the Almighty in the service of a 
particular nation, or to point his thunders egainst 
their fellow-creatures, merely because their world- 
ly interests interfered! They have not set apart 
days for the religious celebration or commemora- 
tion of public events, the final consequences of 
which no man sees, and which are regarded with 
totally different feelings by different parties. — 
Keeping their own hands unstained with blood, 
they have viewed the shedding of blood by others 
as a subject of humiliation, rather than thanks- 
giving; and if ever they offer up prayers of na- 
tional blessings, it is fur those of peace, brotherly 
love, and righteousness, in which they desire all 
mankind should equally participate, and as stren- 
uously endeavor to effect. 

Thirdly. Though I do not know that they dif- 
fer from other Christians, in their speculative no- 
tions of the efficacy of prayer, and the interposi- 
tions of Providence in human concerns, yet I can 
see that they are much more wary and reserved 
than others, in making petitions for particular fa- 
vors, and hence, according to my judgment, they 
preserve a greater consistency in the theory of 
the Divine perfections, and inculcate a more tran- 
quil and reverential submission to the will of the 
Deity. In this respect they are a strong contrast 
to the Puritans of the seventeenth century, and 
the first Methodists of the eighteenth, whose co- 
pious and minute addresses to heaven, often de- 
generated into indecent familiarity, and a querul- 
ous Importunity. 

Fourthly. By boldly discarding, instead of en- 
deavoring to simplify and rationalize, those rights 
of religion, which, from a kind of emblematic veil 
thrown about them, will always be abused and 
misunderstood by the vulgar and fanciful, they 
lave eradicated amongst themselves a vast mass 
of superstition and error, from which no sect that 
retains them is entirely free; and which, in some, 
has overwhelmed all that is valuable in revelation. 
How far they have been justified in doing this, 
from the authority of scripture, | do not inquire. 
but the advantage of having got rid of such inlets 
to false opinions, must be manifest to all who are 
capable of making comparisons and valuing the 
peace and concord of mankind. On the whole. 
it appears to me, that no society of Christians 
ever acquired the essentials of their religion at so 
cheap a rate, or in so pure a form; and 
privileges are so intrinsically valuable, that | 
should not donbt the ability of such a sect to 
inaintain its ground, even though it were to re- 
sign its little peculiarities of speech and dress; 
but this is a measure I would by no means re- 
commend to them; their dress, in particular, 
should never be renounced: its simplicity may 
expose them to the ridicule of fools, but at the 
saine time secure them the esteem of the wise 
and good. ‘That you may be of the latter num 
ber, is the prayer of 


those 
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Ever since the Society of Friends adopted th 


tion of the editors and readers of Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer to that order. 

A memorial prepared by a committee of a 
Monthly meeting, concerning one of its mem- 
bers, must be considered first in that meeting, 
and if there united with, taken to the Quarterly 
meeting, and if there approved, it is next care- 
fully examined by the Meeting for Sufferings pre- 
vious to its adoption, and then read and sanction- 
ed in and by the Yearly Meeting previous to its 
publicatfon. Surely then Friends, as a body, 
view it as a highly important thing to publish to 
the world the character of a member; and if the 
Society so consider it, ought not individua! mem- 
bers, who write obituary notices, (wherein the 
character of a friend is exhibited, and the state 
of his mind on his death bed attempted to be por- 
trayed,) and the editors of papers who publish 
them, also be cautious, least peradventure, in- 
stead of holding up to the public the religious la- 
bors and exercises of a consistent, devoted ser- 
vant of the Most High, whose exemplary life, the 
more it is investigated, the purer and brighter it 
will appear, they may find, that having called the 
attention of the people to some apparent, or per- 
chance imaginary, virtues, they thereby have in- 
vited the scrutiny of the critic, who may discover 
that all this glossy display of applause is the pro- 
duction of some partial friend; and instead of be- 
ing written for the benefit of survivors, its object 
was the promotion of party purposes, or some 
other selfish end; and instead of holding out to 
others the encouraging language to follow him 
or her, as they followed Christ, it may bave not 
only a discouraging tendency, but induce many, 
especially the younger classes, to doubt the truth 
of such obituary notices, memorials, &c., and 
tend to drive them into the awful path of infideli- 
ty. Itis a fact, that instances have occurred of 
individuals but little respected while living, and 
whose characters would not bear inspection, their 
virtues being few and their failings many, yet 
when deceased, some friend publishes an obitu- 
ary notice of them, which is only deserved by a 
humble, consistent and devoted Christian. 

A READER. 
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EXTINCT RACES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Without speculating on the changes which 
South America may have undergone previous to 
assuming its present configuration, we have cer- 
tain evidence that the great river plains or Pam- 
pas, lying between the Cordilleras and the At- 
The 
nature of the deposits and the character of the 


remains inbedded 


lantic, are of comparatively recent origin. 


in them, indicate a period sub- 
sequent to the European tertiaries, and demon- 
strate, bevond doubt, that while the Paris and 
London basins were emerging into dry land, the 
’ampas were submerged estuaries, receiving the 
min- 
gled spoils of terrestrial and marine animals.— 
Vir. Darwin’s discoveries are conclusive on this 
point, and prove that the great plains of South 
are but the 
ocean, in a continent still gradually rising above 


detritus of the western elevations, and th 


America recent elevations from 


the waters. 
Knowing as we do, that animal and vegetal 


' 
Ve 


ful combination of two dissimilar interests, which| members, it has considered it as involving great 
has too frequently spoiled and calumniated both.| responsibility; and hence the deliberation and climate, altitude and the like, we need only expect 
They have confined religion to its proper pro-| caution practiced by that body on such occa-|to find these vast physical changes accompanied 
vince, of amending the hearts and the lives of|sions; therefore, I think it right to call the atten- by the extinction and appearance of certain races, 
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life are intimately dependent upon conditions of 
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each perfectly adapted to the conditions then ex- 

isting. Compared with the old world, South 
America is but scantily peopled with native quad- 
rupeds: but a time did exist, and that not very 
remote, when its animals were more numerous 
and gigantic than anything that the most favored 
region of Asia can boast of. Mr. Darwin is th 
first who has successfully broken ground in 
new field of research, his earliest discoveries of 
gigantic remains being made on the plains bor- 
dering the present estuary of the river La Plata. 
In this district, as in most of the Pampas, the for- 
mation consists of reddish clay and a soft marly 
rock, overlaid in many places by more recent al- 
luvium and beds of gravel. Nearer the coast, 
there are minor plains, formed of the wreck of 
the upper plain, and from mud, gravel, and sand, 
thrown up by the sea during the slow elevation 
of the land, of which elevation there is evidence 
in upraised beds of recent shells and in rounded 
pebbles of pumice scattered all over the country. 
It was in an exposed section of one of those mi- 
nor plains, near Punta Alta, that the relics of gi- 
gantic land animals were first disinterred by our 
author. 


this 


Within the space of two hundred yards, there 
were found the remains of nine great quadrupeds, 
varying from the size of a camel to that of the 
largest elephant, besides a number 
bones belonging to other species—the whole 
proving how numerous in kind the ancient inhab- 
itants of this continent must have been. ‘The re- 
centness of their existence was demonstrated by 
the facts, that shells still found in the surrounding 
seas were mingled in the debris in which they 
were imbedded. Of these quadrupeds, one was 
thé megatherium, or ‘great wild beast,’ described 
in every geological work; another the megalonyx, 
a nearly allied animal; and a third, the scelido- 
therium, an animal as large as a rhinoceros, but 
partaking of the structure of the ¢ 
and armadilles. The others were large edenta! 
quadrupeds; a great armadillo-like anim: nal with a 
bony covering; the macrauchenia, a hiige beast 
with a long neck like a camel, and the toxodon, 
the strongest animal ever discovered. The 
crauchenia is described as belonging to the same 
division of the pachydermata as the rhinoceros 
and tapir; but showing, in the structure of its 
long neck, a clear relation to the camel, or rather 
to the alpaca and lama. As to the toxodon, it 
equalled in size the elephant or megatherium; but 
the structure of its teeth proves indisputably that 
it was intimately related to the gnawers, the or- 
der which, at the present day, includes most of 
the smallest quadrupeds. In many details it is 
allied to the pachydermata: and judging from the 
position of its eyes, ears, and nostrils, it was pro 
bably aquatie, like the dugony and manatee, to 
which it is also allied. * How wonderfully.’ re- 
marks the discoverer, ‘are the different orders. 
at the present time so well separated, ble 
together in dfferent points of the structure of the 
toxodon!’ 


of detached 


Jape ant-eaters 


ina- 


Respecting the habits and life of these wonder- 
ful quadrupeds, Mr. Darwin, adopting the views 
of Professor Owen, makes the following remarks 
‘The teeth indicate, by their simple structure, 
that these megatheroid animals lived on vezet 


ble food, and probably on the leaves and twiys of 


trees: their ponderous forms and great strony 
curved claws seem so little adapted for locomo- 
tion, that some eminent naturalists have actu: ally 
believed that, like the sloths, to which they are 
intimately related, they subsisted by climbing back 
downwards on trees, and feeding on the leaves. 
It was a bold not to say preposterous idea, to 
conceive even antediluvian trees with branches 
strong enough to bear animals as large as ele- 
phants. Professor Owen, with far more proba- 


bility, 
trees, they pulled the branches down to them, marvellous fact in the history of the mammalia, 
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believes that, instead of climbing on the 
and tore up the smaller ones by the roots, and so 
fed on the The colossal breadth and 
weight of their bine der quarters, which can hardly 


be imagined without having been seen, become, 


leaves. 


on this view, of sortie service, Instead of being 
an incumbrance: their apparent clumsiness dis- 
With their great tails and their huge 
heels firmly fixed like a tripod on the ground, 
they could freely exert the full force of their most 
pare arms and great claws. Strongly root- 
ed, indeed, must that tree have been that could 
have resisted such force! The mylodon more- 
over must have been furnished with a long exten- 
sile tongue like that of the giraffe, which by one 
of those beautiful provisions of nature, thus reach- 
ed with the aid of its long neck its leafy food. 


appears. 


the above fossil remains 
stand only from fifieen to twenty feet above the 
level of high water; hence the elevation of the 
land has been small since the great quadrupeds 
wandered over the surrounding plains; and the 
external features of the country must then have 
been very nearly the same as now. What, it may 
naturally be asked, was the character of the ve- 
getation at that period /—was the country as 
wretchedly 


‘The beds including 


sterile as it now is? For my own 
part, | do not believe that the simple fact of many 
gigantic quadrupeds having lived on the plains 


round Bahia Blanca, is any sure guide that they 


were formerly ‘clothed with a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion; 1 have no doubt that the sterile country a 
litthe southward, near the Rio Negro, with its 


scattered thorny trees, would support many and 
large quadrupeds. ‘That large animals require a 
luxuriant vegetation, has been a general assump- 
tion which bas passed from one work to another; 
but I do not hesitate 


rt 
false, 


to say that it is completely 
and that it bas vitiated the reasoning of ge- 
ologists on some points of great interest in the 
incient history ef the world. ‘The prejudice has 
en derived from India and the Indian 


troops of elephants, noble forests, 


’ ' 
prol ipbiV De 
siand, where 


and impenetrable jungles, are associated together 
e’s mind. If, to 
any work of travels through the southern parts 
of Africa, we shall 


page either to the desert character of the coun- 


in every on however, we reler 


find allusions in almost every 


try, or to the numbers of large animals inhabiting 
it.’ This is a most important suggestion, and one 


which should at all 


times enter ito our estimate 
of the globe. Pringle, 
Moffat, house, and other travellers, describe 
tracis of South Africa as comparatively bar- 
subject and yet we 
elephants, hippopo- 


past conditions of our 


ie 
Back 
large 
to severe droughts, 


ren, and 


know that immense herds of 


tail, rhinoceroses, and deer in- 


habit that region. 


buffaloes, gnus, 


, when Mr. Darwin as- 
» discovered the osseous ar- 


Ata ee nt perio 
cended the Parana, he 
armadillo-like animal, the inside 
of which, when the earth was removed, was like 


ealdron; 


mor ofa oivantic 


1 great he also found the greater part 
f the skeleton of a muacrauchenia, the teeth of 
the toxodon and mastodon, and of the horse.— 
This latter tooth greatly interested me, and | 
took scrupulous care in ascertaining that it had 
been imbedded contemporaneously with the other 
remains: for I was not then aware that, amongst 
the fossils from Bahia Blanca there was a horse's 
tooth hidden in the matrix; nor was it then known 
with certainty that the remains of horses are com- 
North America. Mr. Lyell has lately 
from the United States a tooth of 
and it is an interesting fact, that Profes- 
sor Owen could find in no species, either fossil or 
recent, a slight but peculiar curvature character- 
ising it, until he thought of comparing it with my 


mon in 
brought 
horse; 


specimen found here; he has named the Ameri-| 
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can horse, Equus curvidens. Certainly it is a 


that in South America a native horse should have 
lived and disappeared, to be succeeded in other 
ages by the countless herds descended from the 
few introduced with the Spanish colonists! ’ 

Such is an outline of our author's important dis- 
coveries—important as regards the light thrown 
upon the past conditions of our globe, and spe- 
cially important as confirming that immutable law 
of external conditions by which eve ry living being 
is governed. We see a relationship between the 
past and present races inhabiting South America, 
between the macrauchenia and alpaca, the toxo- 
don and capybara, the extinct edentata and the 
living sloths, ant-eaters and armadillos, now so 
characteristic of the zoology of that continent.— 
But this relation is all. The extinct races ; were 
huge and numerous—tbe living are diminutive 
and comparatively few. ‘The geological changes 
which South America has undergone are no doubt 
great; but not, according to our conc eptions, such 
as to have wrought such a startling revolution in 
the character of its fauna; and yet on this head 
science is not warranted to decide, for we know 
almost nothing of those nice conditions, relations, 
and balances, which are necessary to the exist- 
ence or extinction of a single species. Mr. Dar- 
win’s reflections on this topic are replete with 
sound reasoning, and apply with equal effect to 
similar changes which have taken place in other 
regions of the world: 

‘It is impossible to reflect on the changed state 
of the American continent without the deepest 
astonishment. Formerly, it must have swarmed 
with great monsters: now we find mere pigmies, 
compared with the antecedent allied races. If 
Buffon had known of the gigantic sloth and arma- 
dillo-like animals, and of the lost pachydermata, 
he might have said, with a great semblance of 
truth, that the creative force in America had lost 
its power, rather than that it had never possessed 
great vigor. The greater number, if not all, of 
these extinct quadrupeds lived at a late period, 


and were the contemporaries of most of the ex- 
isting sea-shells. Since they have lived, no very 


great change in the form of the land can have 
taken place. What, then, has exterminated so 
many species and whole genera? ‘The mind at 
first is irresistibly burried into the belief of some 
great catastrophe; but thus to destroy animals, 
both large and small, in Southern Patagonia, in 
Brazil, on the Cordilleras of Peru, in North 
America up to Bebring’s Straits, we must shake 
the entire framework of the globe. An examina- 
tion, moreover, of the geology of La Plata and 
Patagonia, leads to the belief that all the features 
of the land result from slow and gradual changes. 
It appears, from the character of the fossils in 
Europe, Asia, Australia, and in North and South 
America, that those conditions which favor the 
life of the larger quadrupeds were lately co-ex- 
tensive with the world: what those conditions 
were, no one has yet even conjectured. It could 
hardly have been a change of temperature, which 
at about the same time destroyed the inhabitants 
of tropical, temperate, and arctic Jatitudes on 
both sides of the globe. In North America, we 
positively know from Mr. Lyell, that the large 
quadrupeds lived subseque ntly to that period, 
when boulders were brought into latitudes at 
which icebergs now never arrive: from conclu- 
sive but indirect reasons, we may feel sure that 
in the southern hemisphere the macrauchenia 
also lived long subsequently to the ice- transport- 
ing boulder period. Did man, afer his first in- 
road into South America, destroy, as has been 
suggested, the unwieldy magatherium and the 
‘other edentata? We must at least look to some 
other cause for the destruction of the little tucu- 

















tuco at Bahia Blanca, and of the many fossil mice 
and other small quadrupeds in Brazil. No one 
will imagine that a drought, even far severer than 


those which cause such losses in the provinces of 


La Plata, could destroy every individual of every 
species from Southern Patagonia to Behring’s 
Strats. 
the horse? Did those plains fail of pasture which 
have since been overrun by thousands and tens 
of thousands of the descendants of the stock in- 
troduced by the Spaniards? Have the subse- 
quently-introduced species consumed the food of 
the great antecedent races? Can we believe that 
the capybara has taken the food of the toxodon, 
the alpaca of the macrauchenia, the existing small 
edentata of their numerous gigantic prototypes ? 
Certainly no fact in the long history of the world 
is sO startling as the wide and repeated extermi 
nation of its inhabitants.’ 

*‘ Nevertheless, if we consider the subject under 
another point of view, it will appear less perplex- 
ing. We do not steadily bear in mind how pro- 
foundly ignorant we are of the conditions of ex- 
istence of every animal; nor do we always re- 
member that some check is constantly preventing 
the too rapid increase of every organised being 
left in a state of nature. The supply of food, on 
an average, remains constant; yet the tendency 
in every animal to increase by propagation is ge- 
ometrical; and its surprising effects have nowhere 
been more astonishingly shown than in the case 
of the European animals run wild during the last 
few centuries in America. Every animal in a 
state of nature regularly breeds; yet in a species 
long established, any great increase in numbers 
is obviously impossible, and must be checked by 
some means. We are, nevertheless, seldom able, 
with certainty, to tell, in any given species, at 
what period of life, or at what period of the year, 
or whether only at long intervals, the check falls; 
or again, what is the precise nature of the check. 
Hence, probably, it is that we feel so little sur- 
prise at wne of two specigs closely allied in habits 
being rare, and the other abundant in the same 
district; or, again, that one should be abundant 
in one district, and another, filling the saine place 
in the economy of nature, should be abundant in 
a neighbouring district differing very little in its 
conditions. If asked how this is, one immediate- 
ly replies, that it is determined by some slight 
difference in climate, food, or the numbér of en- 
emies: yet how rarely, if ever, can we point out 
the precise cause and manner of action of the 
check! We 


sion, that causes generally quite inappreciable by 


are therefore driven to the conclu- 
us determine whether a given species shall be 
abundant or scanty in numbers, 

‘In cases where we can trace the extinction of 
a species through man, either wholly or in one 
limited district, we know that it becomes rarer 
and rarer, and is then lost: it would be diffeult 
to point out any just distinction between a species 
destroyed by man, or by the increase of its na- 
tural enemies. The evidence of rarity preceding 
extinction, is more striking in the successive ter- 
tiary strata, as remarked by several able obser- 
vers: it has often been found that a shell very 
common in a tertiary stratum is now most rare, 
and has even long been thought to be extinct.— 
If, then, as appears probable, species first become 
rare and then extinct—if the too rapid increase 
of every species, even the most favored, is stead- 
ily checked, as we must admit, though how, and 
when, it is hard to say—and if we see, without 
the smallest surprise, though unable to assign the 
precise reason, one species abundant, and another 
closely allied species rare, in the same district— 
why should we feel such great astonishment at 
the rarity being carried a step further, to extine 
tion? An action going on, on every side of us, 
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What shall we say of the extinction of 
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and yet barely appreciable, might surely be car- 
ried a little further, without exciting our observa- 
tion. Who would fee! any great surprise at hear- 
ing that the megalonyx was formerly rare com- 
pared with the megatherium, or that one of the 
fossil monkeys was few in number compare€d with 
one of the now living monkeys? And yet in this 
comparative rarity we should have the plainest 
evidence of less favorable conditions for their ex- 
istence. ‘l'o admit that species generally become 
rare before they become extinct—to feel no sur- 
prise at the comparative rarity of one species with 
another, and yet to call in some extraordinary 
agent, and to marvel greatly when a species cease 
to exist, appears to me much the same as to ad- 
mit that sickness in the individual is the prelude 
to death—to feel no surprise at sickness—but 
when the sick man dies, to wonder, and to be- 
lieve that he died through violence:’ 

These remarks put the matter in a clear and 
satisfactory light. No great geological changes 
have taken place in Britain during the last two 
thousand years, beyond the cutting down of some 
forests, the draining of morasses, the silting up 
of a few estuaries, and the like; and yet these 
changes have been the proximate cause of the 
disappearance of portions of its former fauna.— 
The elk, bear, wild bog, wolf, and beaver, which 
once plentifully inhabited our island, have passed 
away; and if we go back a little further, the same 
could be proved of the rhinoceros, elephant, and 
mastodon. From their era till now, our island 
has experienced no overwhelming cataclysm, or 
eruptive fires; and why should we seek for vio- 
lent causes to produce similar results in other re 
gions? A small elevation of the land above the 
sea might drain innumerable lakes; a further ele- 
vation would exalt extensive forests to an altitude 
in which they could not flourish; and, with the 
disappearance of the luxuriant swamps and th 
verdant foliage, numerous races fitted for suc! 
localities would as inevitably perish. All exist- 
ence is mutually dependent, and not a loop of the 
linked web be let affecting 
many others, according to their proximity or re 
moteness. It is only because we are ignorant 
that we marvel, and because we fail to compre 
hend that we are prone not to believe. But if 
we could comprehend the whole plan of creation, 
in its progress from past to present, and from 
present to what shall inevitably follow, we would 
be no more surprised at the extinction of old, an 
the appearance of new races, than at the farmiliat 
ilternation of day and night, 


can down without 


with their tendant 
phenomena.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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CATTARAUGUS INDIANS. 


readers the following 


taken by a fe 


male member of the committee who lately visit 


‘ 


We 
sketches, 


lay before our 


extracted from notes 


ed the Indians at Cattaraugus, under the care of 
Friends. The information it discloses respecting 
the present condition of these Indians, and effects 


of the labor extended for their benefit will, we 


have no doubt, be 


interesting to many of our 
readers 

The Indian Council was opened at Cattarau 
gus, on the 2nd of 6th month, 1846, and orga 
nized, but did not proceed to the further transac 
tion of any business, except to adjourn to the 
next day, when a very large number of Indians, 
from all the Seneca Reservations, were present. 

The object of calling this Council was stated 
by Stephen Ausborne, the Indian agent. He in 
formed the Indians that a Commissioner of the 
United States was present, and that his object 
was, to ascertain from them the disposition and 
wishes of the Seneca Nation, in relation to their 
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emigrating beyond the river Mississippi. And 
that this Commissioner, the Honorable George 
W. Clinton, would himself explain, and would 
proceed to make such inquiries of them, as would 
enable him, when their answers were received, to 
inform the Government fully, and clearly, of their 
real wishes in regard to this—to them very im- 
portant matter. ‘ 
‘The Commissioner then addressed the Council 
in a very eloquent and interesting communication. 
in the course of his remarks he stated, that the 
Government had been informed, a large number 
of the Senecas were desirous to leave their pre- 
And 
that the agitation of this matter had produced 
great unsettledness and distraction among them. 
In order to ascertain the truth of this fact, they 
had been induced, at the suggestion their 
iriends, to call the present Council, and to ap- 
point him to investigate the matter, by Inquiring 
of themselves, whether there really was such a 
disposition, and to what extent it might prevail. 


sent Reservations, and remove to the west. 


ol 


According to their usual custom, they declined 
giving an immediate answer, but asked time to 
deliberate upon the matter he had stated—and 
when prepared they would reply to him. 


It appearing that a number of Indians had been 
collected from various places within the State of 
New York and elsewhere, who had recently emi- 
grated to the West, the Commissioner, G. W. 
Clinton, further the Indians, that he 
was Instructed to inquire what number had gone, 
and from whence they had been drawn. In reply 
to this, they informed him that they would make 
the necessary inquiry, and, when prepared, give 
him all the information they could collect. 

The Agent informed the Council, that 
there were present a number of men and womer 
riends, among them was their friend, Philip E. 
he Secre- 
this Council, and aid in 
effecting the objects for which it had been con- 
ve 


informed 


now 


‘Thomas, who had been requested by t 
tary of War to attend 
ued. The other Friends were representatives 
from the four Yearly Meetings who, for several 
vears past, had been engaged in extending assist- 


ince to the Seneca Nation. These Friends, he 
stated, would, ata proper time, communicate to 
them the object of their visiting them, and would 


consult with them in regard to the best means of 
effecting these objects. The Counci! then ad- 
journed to the next day. 

The afternoon was occupied by the committee 
in visiting a number of the Indian families at their 
respective homes, where a favorable opportunity 
was afforded us of acquainting ourselves with the 
‘ondition of thetr houses and manner of living 
Manv of have erected 


ings, which were 


them comfortable dwell- 
with the 


ile articles of housekeeping, such 


moderately furnished 


more 


indispensal 


is beds, chairs, tables and cooking utensils. The 
houses of some appeared to be cleanly kept, and 
we found the women generally employed We 


he 


saw no females at 
had, heretofore advised, been 


withdrawn from out-door labor. 


work in | fields, and were 


issured they as 


mostly In every 
instance we were received with kindness, and our 
Visits appe ired to be gratifying to them. 

Winlst at the settlement, several of the young 
women presented to us specimens of their bead 
work, which of course we accepted; and we re- 
ceived many invitations which we were reluctant- 
ly obliged to decline, on account of the limited 
time allowed us and the scattered residences of 
the families, who are settled upon farms situated 
on t Reservation, several 


each otlier. 


ne miles «distant from 

Among those we visited, was the widow of the 
late celebrated sachem, Red Jacket, who now re- 
sides at Cattaraugus with her grand-daughter. We 


found her in a lonely, retired situation, occupying 


. 
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a roughly constructed cabin, which, like herself, 
appeared to be very old and much dilapidated by 
time. She seemed to be poor, and with but few 
of the comforts of living around her. When we 
entered her apartment, she was sitting on a 
chair, near to a bed, on which she might, when 
so disposed, easily recline; her countenance ap- 
peared calm, composed, and happy. On our be- | 
ing introduced, she greeted us with a kind and 
cordial welcome, and seemed much pleased with 
our visit. We found she could neither speak nor 
understand our Janguage, but with the aid of her 
grand-daughter, who was sufficiently acquainted 
with English, we were enabled to converse with 
her. She is certainly the oldest looking person 
that I ever saw, and we were told that she was 
supposed to be one hundred and two years old, 
and perhaps more. She was evidently highly 
pleased with our visit, and was, during the time 
we remained with her, cheerful; her face, though 
deeply indented with many wrinkles, bore no 
traces of care, anxiety, or remorse; on the con- 
trary, its whole expression reflected a placid, 
contented and easy mind. She appeared free 
from any disease; her faculties seemed but little 
impaired; her hearing was good, and her eye, 
though dimmed by age, was still animated. Hav- 
ing expressed a wish that she could have specta- 
cles, a pair was immediately placed before her 
eyes, and happily, they were found to suit her 
very well. 
idea of the joy and gratitude this poor aged wo- 
man manifested on perceiving her sight once 
more restored to her; so great was her delight, 
that she could scarcely restrain her exultation.— 
She closely inspected her hands, which for a long 
time, perhaps, she hed but dimly seen; she then 
examined a handkerchief that had just been given 
her, and appeared much pleased with it; at length 
she rose from her chair, walked across the room, 
viewed herself in a looking-glass, and was greatly 
delighted. When she had resumed her seat, one 
of us asked permission to take a lock of her hair, 
which she readily consented to, and we did so. 

After passing as much time as we could, con- 
sistently with our other engagements, with this 
highly interesting, and perhaps now almost only 
remaining, relic of a generation long since passed 
away and gone, we took a friendly leave of her 
aud the family, bearing with us, we had no doubt, 
the sincere good wishes of every member of it, 
and deeply impressed with the instructive instance 
we had just witnessed, of a tranquil, contented old 
age, depending for its consolations, not on the 
bounties which this world, with all its appliances, 
can afford, but amidst almost every outward pri- 
vation, reposing in quietness and peace, on the 
consciousness of having passed a life of innocence 
and faithfulness. 

On the following morning, being the 4th of the 
month, the Council again convened. ‘The In- 
dians, in reply to the inquiries respecting the 
number and residence of the Indians who had re- 
cently emigrated to the West, communicated all 
the information they had been able to collect,— 
from which it appeared that only six of the resi 
dents at Cattaraugus were among the number— 
among whom were several quite young girls, who 
had been allured away by various artifices, against 
the consent and earnest wishes of their friends. — 
As regarded the disposition of those who remain- 
ed, only two could be found who expressed any 
desire to remove. 

Upon the receipt of this report, the Agent of 
the United States rose and emphatically stated, 
that the question of emigration must now be con- 
sidered as forever settled; and that the Govern- 
ment would not, hereafter, listen to any applica- 
tion that might be made to them on the subject. 
‘These matters being disposed of, a very animated 


It is not easy to convey an adequate, 


and exciting discussion took place in reference to 
the law passed by the State of N. York, providing 
a Municipal Government for the Seneca and Al- 
leghany settlements of Indians, and for securing! 
to them protection for their timber, and other) 
propert¥, as well as the total exclusion of spiritu- 
ous liquors from their Reservations. In this dis- 
cussion many of their most distinguished and elo- 
quent chiefs participated. But, notwithstanding 
there was evidently much interest, and a very 
deep feeling on the occasion, the utmost decorum 
and good order were observed. 

The Agent of the United States, in the course | 


of the debate, upon being called on, gave the In-| 


dians a very lucid and able explanation of the 
provisions and objects of this law. The Council 
then, after a long session, adjourned to meet the 


day following—when a large number of chiefs, | 


warriors, and women attended. 


THE DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 


The following lines are said to be the production of a 
servant girl from Devonshire. 


The brakes with golden flowers were crowned, 
And melody was heard around— 

When, near the scene, a dew-drop shed 

Its lustre on a violet’s head, 

And trembling to the breeze it hung! 

The streamlet, as it rolled along, 

The beauty of the morn confessed, 


And thus the sparkling pearl addressed : 


“ Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 
For all is beautiful and gay ; 
Creation wears her emerald dress, 
And smiles in all her loveliness; 
And with delight and pride I see 
That little flower bedewed by thee— 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 
While trembling in its purple eye.” 


“ Ay, you may well rejoice, ’tis true,” 
Replied the radiant drop of dew— 

* You will, no doubt, as on you move, 

To flocks and herds a blessing prove; 
sut when the sun ascends on high, 

Its beam will draw me towards the sky; 
And I must own my little power— 


I’ve but refreshed a humble flower.” 


“ Hold!” cricd the stream, “ never thus repine— 
For well ’tis known a Power divine, 
Subservient to His will supreme, 

Has made the dew-drop and the stream. 
Though small thou art, (I that allow) 

No mark of Heaven’s contempt art thou— 

Thou hast refreshed a humble flower, 


And done according to thy power.” 


All things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author formed them all; 
This thought may all repinings quell; 
What serves His purpose, serves Him well. 


th 
“WATCH YE.” 
When summer decks thy path with flowers, 
And pleasure’s smile is sweetest ; 
When not a cloud above thee lowers, 
And sunshine leads thy happy hours, 
Thy happiest and thy fleetest ; 
Oh! watch thou then, lest pleasure’s smile, 
Thy spirit of its stay beguile. 


When round thee gathering storms are nigh, 
And grief thy brow hath shaded ; 
When earthly joys bloom but to die, 
And tears suffuse thy weeping eye, 
And hope’s tright bow hath faded ; 
Oh! watch thou then, lest anxious care 
Invade thy heart, and rankle there. 


| 


Through all life’s scenes—through weal and wo, 
Through days of mirth and gladness ; 
Where’er thy wandering footsteps go, 
Oh, think how transient here below 
Thy sorrow and thy gladness; 
And watch thou always, lest thou stray 
From Him who points thy Heavenward w ly 
stein 
Not with the world to teach us may we learn 
The spirit’s noblest lessons. Hope and Faith 
Are stars that shine amid the far-off Heaven, 
Dimmed and obscured by vapors from below ; 
Impatient selfishness, and shrewd distrust, 
Are taught us in the common ways of life ; 
Dust is beneath our feet, and at our side 
| The coarse and mean, the false and the unjust ; 
And constant contact makes us grow too like 
The things we daily struggle with and scorn: 
Only by looking up, can we see Heaven. 
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| Slavery.—This important testimony of our So- 
ciety continues to engross a large share of public 
|attention. The events of the last few months, in 
| this country, have been looked vpon by many with 


| discouragement. 
| 


The Annexation of Texas as a 
new Slave State, with a territory sufficient for 
many more, with the evident preponderance of 
ithe Slave-power in our Congress, are reasonable 
| grounds for solicitude; but there is some evidence 
ithat even these discouraging circumstances may 
| work an end not designed by those who origina- 


ited them. ‘The grasping demands of the Slave- 


power is arousing the attention of politicians of 
‘the North. 

|pected political revolution in New Hampshire, 
growing out of the firmness of John P. Hale, in 
voting against the annexation of Texas. Political 
papers of both parties now openly speak in con- 


demnation of the encroachments of the Slavery 
\influence. 


Already we have seen a most unex- 





While disclaiming any desire to pro- 
{mote political partisanship, or to encourage our 
members in entering the arena of political strife, 
we believe it important to keep ourselves advised 
\of the influences which bear on this most iniqui- 
tous system, and, although not approving its tone 
and spirit, we give, as a specimen of the manner 
‘in which it is now viewed, the following editorial 
from the North American, an influential daily 
paper of this city. 


“The cry of ‘the whole of Oregon’ was raised, 
inot because the whole was wanted. No! This 
would have given something to freedom—but to 
secure the strength of the West to carry out 
ischemes of Southern aggrandizement. It was 
necessary that the West should be doubly gulled, 
and the Harbor bill was held before her deluded 
jeyes, to cheat her out of her vote to destroy the 
|manufacturers and mechanics of the North. So 
‘that the West and the North are the easy dupes 
of Southern promises and cajolery. The game 
}has been played with all the sagacity and want of 
‘principle of the most debased of political game- 
sters, and has been won. Poor Pennsylvania, 
\cheated out of her vote, is kicked aside as worth- 
‘less. She has given her vote for the accession 
lof Texas and the domination of the South, and of 
\what use is she longer. The real purposes of the 
\war upon Mexico will soon be accomplished.— 
‘Mexico can spare territory enough for a few more 


“ 


ie 
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States to sustain Southern doctrines, and the ad- Efforts will be made to raise a splendid monument to Sir 
jnistration will have them Robert Peel, by means of px nny subscriptions throughout 
m i : tei he Nort t the British Empire, as an expression of the nation’s grati- 
Our duty is now a p ain one—the North must 4. 
take care of herself. She must become the un- 
flinching advocate of freedom and—since North- 
ern industry stinks in Southern nostrils—the to the assault in the matter of the Judges’ salaries. Ear! 
hearty hater of slave labor. Pennsylvania has ae showed that if blame attached to any one, it was to 
stood too long the c hampion of the South. She! the noble Lord himself. Mr. Duncombe wished to hear 
from the noble Lord himself a distinct avowal of his views 
must now become the unceasing, sleepless sen- 


on , , on the leading topics of the day. Lord John Russell deliv- 
tinel of freedom. She is now spit upon and | ered this categorical! analysis, but while doing so said suffi- 


scorned, and in her hour of distress and dismay, | cient to point the morals of his future career, as Minister 
let her learn that the hand that has wronged her)‘ the principles of Free Trade, to which he avowed his 
sam boo Untindied ta Glebiihie ae wets ” | unswerving attachment. Justice he would literally carry 
Can 0¢ ©: pera ee out; but with respect to the Established Church of that 
country, the Premier thought it imprudent to meddle in 
this early stage of the business. 


Parliamentary. —The proceedings in the Houses of Par- 


liament possess considerable interest. Lord Brougham led 


DIED. The same evening Lord 
>» aels > + » . ko tae. " 
At his residence near Quakertown, Hunterdon county, John Russell declared that he would make his views re- 


; : 2 : : : specting the sugar duties known. 
N. J., on 6th-day, the 17th ult., Samue. Witson, Sen., aged) ~ Rymors prevail that the potato disease of last year is 


about 64 years—a member of Kingwood Monthly Meeting.| doing the work of destruction to the growing crops. ‘The 
He was a steady attender of meetings, and an example of S®™e reports reach us from Ireland. 
patient waiting therein. | Commercial.—The manufacturing districts are busy, and 


In him his family have lost a tender and affectionate | “°Ddence prevails, and the season continues all that we 
, . could desire. ‘The Cotton Market is firm, with good steady 
husbund—a kind and obliging father—and the poor of his} business, and prices have an upward tendency. ‘The latest 


neighborhood a friend who felt for their necessities, he net arrivals from the United States show that the last c rop will 

sending empty away those who needed his assistance. The | "° exceed 2,100,000 bales, and that the prospects of the 
a crops for the present year, owing to the lateness of the 

a, a firm Spring, are not particularly promising. 

belief, that our loss is his eternal gain—that his purified; The timber trade was in a more flourishing condition. 

spirit, having left this vale of tears, has ascended to the The demand for Pork had been limited, and the price 

mansions of rest prepared for the righteous, where the had receded a trifle. 


: : : , The market was bare of fine Cheese, 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. ceive a good return. 


His remains were interred at Friends’ burying ground | ‘The iron trade had received an impels during the last 
at Quakertown, on Ist-day, the 19th ult., attended by his fortnight. 

The corn trade was in a lethargic state, owing to the 
large quantities which were released from bond a fortnight 
previously, and the low duty, which had inore or less affect- 
ed the market since. 


loss will be severely felt; yet we have a hope, ye 


which would re- 


mourning relations, and a large concourse of friends and 
neighbors, who could feelingly sympathize with them. 


On 7th-day, 8th month Ist, after a lingering illness, 


which she bend with christian fortitude, Hannan D. Pine, 


eldest d 


From a Parliamentary return, it appears that the com- 
| mission to inquire into the Potato Disease cost $95,000!!! 
5 
‘ Joseph Pine. The sum paid by the Society of Friends this year, under 

Departed this life at Byberry, on the Ist inst., of pulmo. | distraint, and in obedience 

. . > eee? as i ; amounts 9000, whic by : st agains 
nary disease, Exizaseru, wife of Dr. Isaac Comly, in the sate to SOONG, which they an meus protest eguinet. 
35th year of her age. FRANCE.—In 1845, 1505 slaves were emancipated in 
4 . . : he French C ies, mak s tote *r set free since 
On the tablet of the hearts of her survivors let the record | \"” — _ Suara sar nae tern gat 
1830, 45,247. Slavery is in course of abolition in its colo- 
nies, and in the course of a few years, France will be able 
to make the same glorious boast as England, that her flag 
EE) |0ats over none but freemen, and that every slave placing 


o his foot upon her soil instantly becomes free. 

TURKEY.—A letter from Constantinople of the 25th ult., 

mentions that the Sultan had, on his return to that capital 
appointed a Minister of Public Instruction, and earnestly 
recommended his Ministers to propagate and encourage 

| public instruction. The Sultan appears to be taking very 
effective steps to extend education, and to find very efficient 
in the public papers aid in his chief Minister, Reschid Pacha, as well asin Emin 
He in anid thet manethetarers Pacha, a young and ¢ nlightened 1 urk, who has had the ad. 

vantage of a Cambridge education. A normal school for 
-\ the education of teachers is to be instituted, for the con- 
ducting of which, teachers are to be brought from W estern 
Europe. 

GERMANY.—In the Chambcrs of Baden-Baden a mo- 
tion was agreed to, inviting the government to bring under 
no serious opposition to its marching to the|the notice of the German Diet the vast extent to which 
city of Mexico. The Mexican papers recommend the gue-|emigration to America is being carried. Last year, the 
rilla system of warfare, number of emigrants was 62,000, or 8000 more than in the 

. preceding year, and it was increasing every month. The 
emigrants of last year formed not less than one five-hun- 
dredth part of the whole population of Ge rmany. 
A distressing steamboat accident has taken place on the draft from our people is felt, ae as Germany 1s not 

” thickly populated like England. One-half of the emigrants, 
it is not too much to say, are impose d upon by knavish 
emigration agents, and by fellows who persuade them to 
ind was so much injured as to take fire and sink. The} sell their litde properties, when they have any, for less than 
their value. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has ordered the establish- 
ment of Electric Telegraphs in his States. 


of her worth be indelibly made. 
Smo. 1846. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The Sub-Treasury Bill has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

The President has vetoed the River and Harbor Bill. 

Much condemnation is expressed 
against the recent Tariff Bill. 
have already curtailed their business, to the serious detri 
ment of their workmen. 


The War.—The United States Army has taken posses. 
sion of Camargo without opposition. It is believed that 
there will be 


which consists in avoiding a gene- 
ral battle, and attacks small parties of the enemy wherever 


they become detached from the main body. Such a 


St. Lawrence. While two boats were racing down the 


river, one of them came in contact with a boat ascending, 


number of lives lost are not yet ascertained; they are sup- 
posed to be many. 

T ae ee ittle variati j ’ x ric . o re . 

There has been so little variation in the Market Prices, A great Congress of Temperance S 
ing in the Swedish capital. 132 nations and foreign asso- 
ciations are there represented; and the King, as President 
of the Stockholm Society, with his Queen, was present at 
the opening meeting. 


cieties is now hold 
that we continue to omit our Price Current. 


The Hibernia arrived at Boston on the 3d inst. We quote 


the news from the North American as transmitted by Tele- 
graph. The Legislative Council of Sydney is of opinion that an 
She brings to the United States the Oregon Treaty rati-| emigration of 12,500 persons annually is indispensable to 
fied by the British Government, under the seal of the new | meet the wants of the colony of New South Wales; and to- 
Foreign Minister, Lord Palmerston. wards the expenses of this vast undertaking, the colony 
The new ministry has got to work, and the business of| will allow £750,000 per annum. 
the country is agair 1 in a state of progre ssiun; all the mem- 
bers have been returned without o pposition except Mr Ma- The Randolph Slaves.—The last Piqua (Ohio) Register 
<auley and Lord Ebrington; in every quarter a disposition | says: “ These unfortunate creatures have 
exists to give the new appointment a fair trial. from lands selected for them. As we 


again been driven 
noticed last week, an 


to Ecclesiastical demands, | 


effort, which it was thought would be successful, was made 
to settle them in Shelby county; but, like the previous at- 
tempt in Mercer, it failed. ‘They were driven away by 
threats of violence. About one-third of them, we under. 
stand, remained at Sidney, intending to scatter and find 
homes wherever they can. The rest of them came down 
here to-day, (Thursday) and are now at the wharf in boats. 
The present intention is to leave them along wherever places 
can be obtained for them. We presume, therefore, they will 
all remain in the State, as it is probable they will find sit- 
uations for the whole of them between this and Cincin- 
nati.” 

Another Splendid Steamer.—We ure to have on our wa- 
ters shortly another magnificent steamer, the name of which 
is to be the “ John Potter.” She is to run on the Camden 
and Amboy line, on this end of the route. A distinguishing 
feature about her is to be a rudder of the same description 
as that of the “John Stevens” at each end, so constructed 
that the difficulty of turning will be entirely avoided. She 
is building at Hoboken. 


Coal.—A late number of the Miners’ Journal says: “The 
demand for White Ash Lump Coal for manufacturing pur- 
poses, is beginning to slack off a littke—a number of orders 
having been countermanded. The demand for Red Ash is 
on the increase. 

“We learn from a gentleman from Boston, that a single 
iron establishment in that vicinity has contracted for 5000 
chaldrons Pictou Coal, predicated on the reduction of the 
Tariff. He also states that the Pictou chaldrons are nearly 
equal to two tons of our coal in weight.” 


The Produce Trade of Buffalo—The Advertiser says:— 
“Some idea may be entertained of the amount of business 
yearly transacted at this point, when we state that the ag- 
gregate receipts of one commission house, for property sold 
from the opening of navigation this season, amount to 
$760,000. 

Stockholders Liable.—By a recent law in N. Hampshire, 
Bank Stockholders are liable, in their individval eapacity, 
for the debts of the bank, to the amount of the stock. 


is A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends will be held at the 
Library Room, on 4th-day evening next, the 12th inst., at 
half-past 8 o’clock. JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 
8mo. 8, 1846. 


Philada., 

jicsbtecidinnsiiacinciisnanaialinenia 

From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
ANIMAL HUMANITY. ; 

It is extremely curious to observe iff animals, 
ways and doings like those of human beings. It 
is a department of natural history which has never 
been honored with any systematic study; perhaps 
it is thought too trifling for grave philosophers. 
{ must confess, however, that I feel there is some 
value in the inquiry, as tending to give us sym#a- 
thies with the lower animals, and to dispose us to 
treat them more kindly than we generally do. 

The sports of animals are peculiarly affecting. 
It is reported by all who have the charge of 
flocks, that the lambs resemble children very 
much in their sports. 


In the mellowed glory of 
a June evening, while the ewes are quietly rest- 
ing in preparation for their night's sleep, the 
lambs get tovether at a little distance, perhaps 
in the neighborhood of a broomy knoll, 
begin a set of pranksome frolics of 
dancing fantastically about, 


and there 
their own, 
or butting, as in jest, 
‘The whole affoir is a regu- 
lar game at romps, such as a merry group of 
human younkers will occasionally be allowed to 
enjoy just 
amusing to witness it, 


against each other. 


before going to bed. It is 


highly 
and to trace the resem- 
blance it bears as to human doings; which is car- 
ried sometimes so fur, that a single mamma will 
be seen looking on close by, rather 
happy at the idea of the young folks aan so 
merry, but anxious also that the y should 
have too roughly; 
interfere. 
Monkeys bave similar habits. In 
tries of the Eastern Peninsula and 
where they abound, the 
served, the evening, sitting in a 
circle round their little ones, which amus 
selves in 


al parentl 


not be- 


otherwise, she certainly 


must 


the coun- 
Archiy 


matrons are 


velago, 
——,* 
oiten OD- 
in the cool of 


e them- 
regard, 
any foolis 


various gambols. ‘There is a 


however, to discipline; and whenever 
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babe behaves decidedly ill, the mamma will be 


seen to jump into the throng, seize the offender 
by the tail, and administer exactly that extreme 
kind of chastisement which bas so long been in 
vogue among human parents and human teach- 
ers. 


That there is merriment—genuine human- 
like merriment—in many of the lower animals, 
no one can doubt who has ever watched the 


cambols of the kid, the lamb, the kitten, or of 
dogs, which 
“Scour away in long excursion, 
And worry other in diversion.” 

But there is something to be observed in these 
sports still more human-like than mere sport.— 
The principle of make believe, or jest as opposed 
to earnest, can be discerned in many of their 
merry makings. A friend of mine one day ob- 
served a kitten amusing itself by running along 
past its mother, and giving her a little pat on 
the cheek every time it passed. ‘This must have 
been done as a little practical joke. It may be 
added, that the cat stood it for some time very 
tranquilly; but at last, appearing to get irritated 
by the iteration of such absurd procedure, she 
gave her offspring a blow on the side of the head, 
and sent the little creature spinning to the other 
side of the room. The kitten looked extremely 
surprised at this act of mamma, as considering it 
very ungracious of her not to take the joke of her 
in the way it wasimeant. The same gentleman 
has observed similar fun going on in a depart- 
ment of the animal kingdom certainly far below 
the point where we would have expected it; viz: 
among spiders. He has seen a little spider ca- 
pering about iis parent, running up to it, and 
then away again, so as to leave no doubt upon 
his mind that the creature was making merry. 
Ants, too, have their sports. ‘They pat each 
other's cheeks, wrestle and tumble, and ride on 
each other’s backs, like a set of schoolboys. 

The kindly social acts of animals, among 
themselves and towards mankind, form the next 
series of phenomena to which [ would direct at- 


tention. It is not yet many months since some 


workmen, engaged in repairing the cathedral of 


Glasgow, observed an unusual concourse of spar- 
rows coming regularly to a hole in one of the 
slanting walls, and there making a great ado, as 
if feeding some birds within. Curiosity being at 
length excited, the men proceeded to examine 
the place, and found that a mother bird, after the 
flight of her brood, had got her leg entangled in 
some of the threads composing her nest, so that 
she was kept a prisoner. ‘The leg was visibly 
swollen by the chafing produced by her efforts to 
escape. I[n this distressing situation, the poor 
bird had been condoled with and fed by her fel- 
lows, exactly as a human being might have been 
in similar circumstances. 

Not long before that time, in the pleasure- 
grounds of Rannoch Lodge, in Perthshire, a little 
field bird was observed by the gamekeeper to 
wound itself by flying agzinst one of the so-called 
invisible fences; wherevpon a companion, not 
stated to have been a mate, came and sat beside 
it, as it were sighing and sobbing, careless whe- 
ther he himself was caught—which was easily 
done by the spectator of the scene. He took 
home the two birds, and had them carefully at- 
tended to, till the wounded bird had a little re- 
covered; he then set them both at liberty; and, 
to pursue the narrative of a local newspaper, 
* nothing could have been more touching than 
the with which the 
watched the progress of the other—now lending 
ita wing, and again cheering it while it rested, 
until both were at length lost to the view of the 
kind-hearted gamekeeper.”’ 

Of the many anecdotes told respecting rational- 


afiectionate solicitude 


one 


looking proceedings of animals for the benefit of 
each other, | shall adopt one related by Monk 
Lewis in one of his letters. ‘ About ten days 
ago (writing from Jamaica) one of the farm- 
keeper's wives was going homeward through the 
woods, when she saw a roe-buck running towards 
her with great speed. Thinking that it was 
going to attack her with its horns, she was con- 
siderably alarmed; but, at the distance of a few 
paces, the animal stopped and disappeared among 
the bushes. ‘The woman recovered herself, and 
was proceeding on her way, when the roe-buck 
appeared again, ran towards her as before, and 
again retreated, without doing her any harm.— 
On this being done a third time, the woman was 
induced to follow it, till it led her to the side of a 
deep ditch, in which she discovered a young roe- 
buck unable to extricate itself, and on the point 


of being smothered in the water. 


‘The woman 
immediately endeavored to rescue it, during which 
the other roe-buck stood quietly by, and as soon 
as her exertions were successful, the two animals 


gallopped away together.” 


The sense of duty is another of the human-like 
characteristics of animals, and one of those best 
known. A dog will take a trust and fulfil it as 
well as a man. A very affecting instance was 
presented about two years ago by a female dog 
belonging to a shepherd near Dunning, in Perth- 
shire. ‘The man had bought for his master, at 


Falkirk, four score of sheep, which he immediate- | 


ly despatched homewards, under the care of his 
dog alone, though the flock had to go seventeen 
miles through a populous country, The pour 
animal, when a few miles on the road, dropped 
two whelps; but, faithful to her charge, she drove 
the sheep on a mile or two farther; then, allowing 
them to stop, returned for her pups, which she 
carried about two miles in advance of the sheep. 
Leaving her pups, the collie again returned for 
the sheep, and drove them onwards a few miles. 
‘This she continued to do, alternately carrying her 
young ones, and taking charge of the flock till 
she reached home. The manner of her acting on 
this trying occasion was afterwards gathered by 
the shepherd from various individuals who had 
observed these extraordinary proceedings of the 
poor animal on the road. It is painful to add, 
that she did not succeed in bringing her offspring 
alive to her master’s house. As a pendent to this 
tale, take one relating to a Newfoundland dog, 
which lived a few years ago with a family in one 
of the Southern States of the American Union, 
and which had rescued one of his master’s daugh- 
ters from drowning. ‘The family had to proceed 
in a schooner for the city of St. Augustine; they 


had embarked, and the vessel was swinging off 


from the pier, when the dog was missed. ‘To 
quote a newspaper narrative:—‘ They whistled 
and called, but no dog appeared; the captain be- 
came restive, swore he would wait no longer, 
gave the order, and the craft swept along the wa 
ters with a spanking breeze, and was soon a quar- 
ter of a mile from the shore. The girl and her 
father were standing at the stern of the vessel, 
looking back upon the city, which they had pro- 
bably left forever, when suddenly Towser was 
seen running down to the edge of the wharf with 
something in his mouta. With a glass they dis- 
covered that it was his master’s pocket-handker- 
chief, which had been dropped somewhere upon 
the road down to the vessel, and which he now 
recollected, with some compunctions of conscience, 
he had sent his shaggy servant back to look after. 
‘he dog looked piteously around upon the by- 
standers, then at the retreating vessel, and leapt 
boldly into the water. His master immediately 
pointed out the noble anima! to the captain, and 
requested him to throw his vessel into the wind, 
until the dog could near them. He also offered a 


large sum if be would drop bis boat and pick him 
up; told him of the manner in which he had pre- 
served the life of his daughter; and again offered 
him the price of a passage if he would save the 
faithful creature. The girl joined her entreaties 
to those of her father, and implored that her early 
iriend might be rescued. But the captain was a 
savage; he was deaf to every appeal of humanity; 
kept obstinately on his course; and the better 
animal of the two followed the vessel until his 
strength exhausted, and his generous heart chilled 
by despair, he sank among the more merciful 
billows.”’ 


The high degree in which animals are suscep- 
tible of attachment, needs little illustration; for 
every one knows the dog and horse. A few 
years ago, a sailor entering a show of wild beasts 
at Plymouth, was surprised to find a tiger very 
much agitated at his approach, acting always with 
the greater violence the nearer he came to its 
cage. ‘The keeper, to whom he pointed out the 
circumstance, remarked that the beast must be 
greatly pleased, or as much annoyed. Upon this 
the sailor went close up to the den, and, after a 
few minutes, during which the animal lashed its 
sides with its tail, and uttered the most frightful 
bellowings, he discovered that it was a tiger which 
had been brought home to England a few years 
before under his especial care. It now became 
Jack's turn to be delighted, as it appears the tiger 
was, in thus recognizing his old friend; and, after 
making repeated applications to be permitted to 
enter the den, for the purpose, as he said, of 
“shaking a fist” with the beautiful animal, he was 
suffered so to do; the iron door was opened, and 
in jumped Jack, to the delight of himself and striped 
friend, and the astonishment of the lookers on.— 
The affection of the animal was now shown by 
caressing and licking the pleased sailor, whom he 
seemed to welcome with the heartiest satisfaction; 
and when the honest tar left the den, the anguish 
of the poor animal appeared almost insupport- 
able. There is an anecdote of a goose which 
became unaccountably attached to a farmer in 
Ireland, insomuch ‘that it raised a joke at his ex- 
pense. One day it followed him to a court, which 
he was attending upon public duty, and so irrita- 
ted was he, that he twisted his whip about its 
neck, and swung it round till he thought it dead. 
Some time after, when he was lying dangerously 
ill, he was horror struck to observe the same 
goose looking in at his window. His daughter 
told him it had waited there with an air of the 
oreatest concern, during the whole time of his 
illness. Of course there was no standing this 
disinterested attachment, and the poor goose was 
instantly admitted into favor. 

This predilection of animals for particular per- 
sons, was once the means of deciding, very amus- 
ingly, a case before a court of justice. [t was a 
Dublin police officer, and the object of dispute 
was a pet parrot, which had been stolen from a 
Mr. Davis, and sold toa Mr. Moore. The plain- 
tf, taking the bird upon his finger, said, “Come, 
old boy, give me 2 kiss,’’ which the parrot in- 
stantly did. A vouth in the defendant’s interest 
remarked that this proved nothing, as the parrot 
would kiss any body. ‘You had better not try,” 
remarked the plainuff. Nevertheless, the young 
man asked the parrot to kiss him. Poll, Judas- 
like, advanced as if to give the required salute, 
but seized the youth's lip and made him roar with 
pain. ‘This fact, and the parrot’s obeying the 
plaintiff in several other requisitions, caused it to 
be instantly ordered into the possession of its 
original master. 


Human foibles, too, are participated by animals. 
The dog, | grieve to say, is capable of both envy 
and jealousy. A gentleman calling one day upon 
Dr. Gall, at Paris, found that most original ob- 
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server of nature in the midst of birds, cats and 
dogs, which were his pets. “Do you think,” said 
he, turning his eyes to two beautiful dogs at his 
feet, which were endeavoring to gain his attention; 
‘do you think that these little pets possess pride 
and vanity like man?” “Yes,”’ said the other, “1! 
have remarked their vanity frequently.”” “We 
will call both feelings into action,” said he. He 
then caressed the whelp, and took it into his arms 
‘Mark that mother’s offended pride,”’ said he, as 
he walked quietly across the chamber to her mat. 
“Do you think she will come if | call her?” “Oh 
yes,’ answered his friend. “Not at all.””’ He 
made the attempt; but she heeded not the band 
she had so earnestly endeavored to lick but an 
instant before. ‘ She will not speak to me to- 
day,’ said Dr. Gall. Not long ago, it was stated 
in a Plymouth newspaper that two dogs, a setter 
and a little spaniel, being kept in the same ken- 
nel, the larger animal manifested a great jealousy 
of the smaller. At length the little dog was mniss- 
ing, and the setter was found to have taken ill. 
The latter dying very quickly was opened, when 
the little dog was found almost entire in its sto- 
mach. 


An anecdote was lately given in a newspaper, 


which would show animals to be even capable of 


a sense of equity; but, perhaps, there is some ex- 
aggeration about it. A gentleman visiting a me- 
nagerie at Penrith, found there a fine lioness with 
two cubs. While he was observing her, the keep- 
er handed in a sheep's head to the cubs, which 
instantly began to quarrel over it, as if each de- 
sired exclusive possession of the prize. In the 
midst of the turmoil the lioness rose and advanced, 
and, with two well directed cuffs, sent them cow- 
ering lito ie cerners of the den. She then lay 
down, and deliberately dividing the spoil into two 
equal parts, assigned one to each of her young 
ones; after which, without taking a morsel to ber- 
self, she retired, and lay quietly down again. If 
the fact was exactly as thus related, it certainly 
forms one of the most curious illustrations of ani- 
mal humanity which we have on record. 


But, it might be asked, what class of ordinary 
human actions is not imitated by animals? A 
gentleman comes home late at night, and uses 
the knocker to gain admission; a cat belonging to 
a friend of ours used te do the same. A weary 
pedestrian rejoices to get a east in a passing om- 
nibus; in the Magazine of Natural Histor'y (1833) 


is an anecdote of a dog which, being in like cir-, 


cumstances, came into such a vehicle on one of 
the London thoroughfares, and eduld not be in- 
duced to come out, till he voluntarily left it at a 
place which seemed to be his home. An inn- 
keeper’s son will take a drive for half a stage in 
one of his father’s coaches, and come back in 
another; this also did Ralph, a famous raven of 
the Elephant and Castle public house; he knew 
all the coach drivers who plied at that inn, and 
would take short jaunts on the coach top with 
them, till he met some other coach coming the 
contrary way, when he would change coaches, 
and return. ‘To pass to something very different. 
The persecuted Covenanters, when met for wor- 
ship in the lonely glens of Ayrshire, used to plant 
a sentinel to watch the approach of dragoons; 
this also do the red deer in the Highlands. ‘The 
youngest of the herd is set to watch, while the 
rest browse; and if he leave his post, they butt 
him till he shows he is corrected. Men make hay, 
with and without favor of sunshine, knowing that 
it is needed for winter store; the marmot of the 
Altaic mountains makes hay also, to serve as win- 
ter fodder. He piles it in stacks as high as a man, 
and the selection of herbs for the purpose is far 
beyond what human hay-makers can pretend to. 
“If at first you don’t succeed,” says the moralist, 
“try, try, try again.” The spider did this nine 
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times in the sight of the fugitive Bee, and taught other substance which has the property of pro- 
hin to regain a kingdom Soa has the hon moting fermentation. 

‘The origin or etymology of the word bread is 
go back to try it over again, thou the prey was not without interest 


been seen, after failing in a leapt lis prey, to 
Horne ‘Tooke says, bread 
gone, as anxious to investigate t cause of fail- is brayed grain, from the verb to bray or pound 
ure, and to train himself up to therope r pitch of in a mortar, the ancient way in which flour was 
power for a future occasion. made. "The meaning of bread, therefore, is some- 
To emigrate for better subsistee and climate thing braved—brayed wheat, or wheat bread— 
has been a practice of the humammily since its P&@s® brayed, or bread—oats braved, or bread, 
earliest ages. It is now fully aaitte d that the &ec. The word bread was spelt differently in dif- 
migrations of animals are prompt by precisely ferent ages; thus we have brede, breed, &c.— 
the same motives. And asa men. the infancy of Dough, Horne ‘Tooke says, comes from the.An- 
navigation crept along the shor or 1 ivigated gle Saxon word deaw-ian, to wet, to moisten.— 
from headland to beadland, or, inrossing, chose Dough, or dow, means wetted. ‘The bread, that 
the narrow passages, and those hich were as- ' brayed corn or grain, by being wetted becomes 
sisted by intervening islands, so rds of passage dough ; 7 
adopt all these facilities. ‘Those uch move from Loaf comes from the Anglo Saxon word Alif- 
Scotland to Ireland, proceed bthe straits of *@% to raise, to lift up Thus, after the bread 
Portpatrick. They wait for a se wind, too, to °F brayed corn has been wetted, by which it be- 
aid them. So also Capri is ud as a resting- Comes dough, then follows the leaven, by which 
place in crossing the Mediterrann; as the bish- |" becomes loaf, that 1s, raised. Leaven is de- 
op only knows by the tithe ofuails, which is rived from the French word lever, to raise. 
said to form an important part ofis revenue. In Bread, nh some countries, is not made entirely 
what, moreover, does the retur of continental! meal, much less of wheaten flour. In many 
tourists in winter, each in his articular brick | Pat's of Sweden, the bread is composed partly of 
dwelling in London, differ fromhe resumption the bark of trees, particularly during winter 
of particular residences by the swlows in spring? In Westphaha, a kind of very coarse black 
The absence of the title-deeds anrent makes the bread is made, of which the peasants bake one 
only distinction. ‘There is even me inscrutable !@"ge loaf for the whole week. Tihis is divided 
means of communicatife ideas aongst animals. |r use with a saw. It is called pumpernickel, 
Even creatures of different famils. as cows and |@04 is sometimes exported. In many parts of 
horses, have been ascertained to ierchange their Germany, bread is m ide of grain nearly entire, 
or but just bruised, which is very coarse, and 
frequently forms part of the food of horses. 


‘The Romans, before they had acquired the art 


thoughts. 


There is a disposition amonjus to deny all 
that assimilates animals to oursves, as if there of haliine: tien. cnliedvaiteee tatveng 208 Gallen 
were something derogatory in it.Wiserable pride tion or reproach, the pulse-eating people. Ac- 
sen Gowusion, tc eee there ‘ig be any good cording to some aaithorities, indeed, the earlier 
a Senin ms ee soe’ met When X haat nations knew no other use of their meal than to 
of men endeavoring to extinguisithe idea of ani- mika wl he bieknel porridge. Suck '@on Aen 
food of the Roman soldiers for several centuries, 
or at most their skill extended no farther than to 
knead unleavened dough into cakes or biscuits. 
Even at present, as has been before intimated, 


imaginab enefit c: re such falsity! ; 
one le benefit can there ben nt .-’ there are many countries where the luxury of 
Lather let us acknowledge the lautiful and in- : 

& bread is unknown. 


genious qualities of animals, as thy actually are, 
seeing in them the hand of a Dive Author, and 
something which even we oursees may occa- 
sionally imitate with advantage. 


stinct, | am always reminded ofbe we2k crea- 
tures of the desert, which get thir beads into a 


- 


bush, and then think they cannote seen. What 


Loaf bread is seldom used in the northern parts 
of Europe and Asia, except by the higher classes 
of inhabitants. You never see loaves in Sweden, 
though in the towns rolls are common enough.— 
ae Gotteuburg is a considerable town, containing 

BREAD. between 20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants. In the 

Baking, or the art of making brad, is amongst year 1812 it was crowded with merchants from 
the earliest modes resorted to | the more ad-jall parts of Europe, being at that time the great 
vanced portion of mankind for thepreparation of connecting link between Great Britain and the 
food. In the early ages, howeverloaf or leaven- continent. ‘Towards the end of that year only. 
ed bread was unknown, as it is atongst uncivil- the captain of an English packet ordered a Got- 
ized nations to this day. ‘The Nrth American tenburg baker to bake for him a quantity of bread, 
Indians contrive, by pounding the maize or In-|amounting gltogether to the value of one pound 
dian corn, to make a sort of cae, which they sterling. he baker was astonished, and in fact 
bake by means of hot cinders. ‘lls serves them, confounded, at so great an order, and refused to 
and, indeed, occasionally the Anlo Americans, comply till the captain gave him security that he 
as a substitute for loaf or leaveed bread, and would carry off and pay for the loaves, declaring 
may be called unleavened bread. But in some that he could never dispose of so great a quantity 
parts of the world bread is not kown; in others of bread in Gottenburg, if it were left on his 
it may be known, but is not usd—as amongst hands. In the country parts of Sweden, nothing 
the people inhabiting the vast Panpas on the Rio in the character of bread is to be met with, ex- 
de la Plata, where scarcely anything is eaten|cepting rye cakes, which are represented as near- 
but beef. ly as hard as flint, and which are only baked twice 


Bread may be thus defined:—. nutritive sub-|4 year. 
stance made of corn, generally vheat, or other) General Remarks on Baking.—Baking, as a 
farinaceous or mealy vegetables,ground or re-| business or profession, was never confined to the 
duced into flour or meal, that is,a powder more | baking of common bread alone, that is to say, 
or less fine, and kneaded or mted with water, bread in every-day use. A baker we take to 
and baked in an oven upon he ashes or other mean a person who bakes and prepares any fari- 
grise. ‘I'his process makes unleaened bread, er, naceous substance intended for human food. If 
in other words, unfermented brad, or what is/this definition be correct, then it will follow that 
now called biscuits. ‘To leavend or fermented not only loaf bread baking, biscuit baking, fancy 
bread, that is, the bread generdly used in our bread baking, belong to the business of the baker, 


houses, there must be an additior, yeast, or some|but also pastry making and confectionery. We 
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know, indeed, thet all these sealants are fre-| 
quently to a certain extent practised by the same 
individual, and therefore, in a work of this kind, 
they ought all to be treated of, which we intend 
to do under separate heads. 

The ancients had a great variety of spice bread 
and sweetmeats, and these, there is every reason 


bakers; pastry-cooks and confectioners being un- 
known as separate professions. The Asiatics 
were exceedingly fond of sweetmeats, and there 
can be little or no doubt that a similar taste was 
introduced by them among the Romans, when 
they were carried to Rome to practise their call- 
ing there. ‘The Rhodians, we are told, had a 
particular kind of bread sweetened with honey, 
so exquisitely pleasant, that it was eaten with 
other delicacies after dinner by way of dessert. 

The French, who are excellent bakers, have a 
great variety of breads, and these for the most 
part have been long introduced into Great Britain. 
The common bread of that country, or bread for 
general use, may be divided into three classes: — 
wheaten bread, made of the finest flour, some- 
times called firsts; second, or household bread, 
made of flour somewhat coarser, called seconds; 
and brown bread, made of flour called thirds, and 
sometimes of flour of various degrees coarser than 
thirds. ‘The coarseness or fineness of flour (sup- 
posing the wheat of the same quality) depends 
upon the dressing, or the separating of the flour 
from the husks of the wheat, after it has been re- 
duced to a powder. ‘The finest flour is entirely 
separated from the bran or husks—the other de- 
scription not entirely so, but the broad bran is 
removed from the coarsest flour. The writers in 
many of our celebrated Encyclopzdias say, that 
‘our household bread is made of the whole sub- 
stance of the grain, without the separation of 
either the finest flour or the coarsest bran.” 
This is a mistake altogether. 


In making pure wheaten loaf bread, no other 
ingredients should be employed but flour, water, 
yeast, or some other innocent fermenting matter. 
Various other ingredients are used, princ ipally by 
those engaged in making bread for sale. The 


making the bread whiter, &c. Home baked 
bread is never so white, even when made from 
the same flour, as that produced by the public 
baker. 

The goodness of bread whether baked at home 
or abroad, will depend, firstly, upon the quality 
of the flour employed; secondly, upon the quality 
of the yeast; and, thirdly, upon the skill and care 
of the baker. ‘The process of baking, though 
simple enough, requires some experience on the 
part of him or her who may undertake to perform 

We need scarcely say, that experignce is only 
to be acquired one way, and that way 
obvious to need pointing out. To judge of flour, 
experience is also necessary; but any one may 
form a pretty accurate idea whether it is good or 


is too 


flour is of a fine white color, it may be pronounced 
good, so far as color is concerned; but if it be 
brown, it shows that either it was made from bad 
wheat, or that it has been coarsely dressed—that 
8, particles of bran, more or less fine, have been 
left in it. Brown flour, however, may be of a 
good, sound quality, and fine white flour not so. 
To judge of flour, take a portion in your hand 
and press it firmly between your thumb and fore- 
finger, at the same time rubbing it gently, for the 
purpose of making a level surface upon the flour 
By this means you will be able to ascertain the 
color by observing the pressed and smooth sur- 
face; and the act of pressing and smoothing it. 
will enable you to ascertain these facts. If it feel 
loose and lively in the hand, it is of good quality; 
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to believe, were produced by the persons called 


London bakers entploy alum, for the purpose of 


bad, by attending to the following directions: —If 
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if, on es contrary, it feels dead or damp, or in oe alainas better to work the salt in with the vate 


other words clammy, it is decidedly bad. 

Flour ought to be a few weeks old before it is 
used; but it will keep good much longer, if kept 
in a dry place covere d over. But it is, perhaps, 
better to trust lo your miller or mealman, who, if 
you are a good and constant customer, will take 
care to serve you with good flour for bis own 
sake; for if he employs any tricks, he is sure to 
be discovered an the bread comes out of the 
oven. 

It has been found by analysis, that wheat flour 
consists of three principal substances, viz: starch, 
gluten, and sugar, and a very small portion of al- 


Then take a pint of good fresh yeast, and well 
mix it with a sufficient quantity of blood warm 
water. Make a deep hole in the middle of the 
flour; pour the water and yeast gradually into the 
hole of the flour, mixing the water and flour with 
your hands till both become well incorporated. 
,Cover this mixture up, and place it near the fire 
ull it has well risen, that is to say, fermented. 
Then work the other flour into it with your fists, 
‘till it becomes a nice, smooth, tough dough. 
Make this dough into loaves, and bake in an oven 
properly heated; if too hot, your bread will be 
burnt outside, and not done inside. It will take 
bumen; of these, the starch is the most nourish-| from an hour and a half to two hours in baking, 
ing as food. ‘The gluten resembles animal glue| but the bread should always remain in the oven 
in its tenacious qualities; and its smell, when sub-| half an hour after it has become brown; or, as is 
jected to a strong heat, is feetid, like burning|technically called, it will not be soaked through. 
horn or feathers. It will not ferment in warm) This is a method we have known to be used with 
water and yeast, but like a piece of flesh will be-|success in many families, though not aware that 
come putrid. Mr. Edlin says, that “this sub- it ever has been published before —From an 
stance is totally different from vegetable matter,| English Publication. 

but rather resembling animal.’’ ‘The gluten in} 
wheat flour is the cause of its forming an adhesive 
paste with water, and of its rising in leaven. 

Starch forms the most considerable part of 
wheat flour, and there is reason to believe, from 
so many persons subsisting on potatoes, which 
contain much starch and no gluten, that it is the 
must nutritious; but stasxch cannot be made into 
bread, because it wants the mucilaginous gluten} 
to give it tenacity, and the saccharine matter, or| 
sugar, to induce fermentation. 

From experiments made by Mr. Edlin, it ap- 
pears that a pound of wheat contains three ounces 
of bran, ten ounces of starch, six drachms of glu- 
ten, and two drachms of sugar; which, with the 
loss of two ounces in grinding and reducing the 
flour to starch, make one pound, or sixteen 
ounces. From this it appears that he did not 
discover the aloumen, which M. Seguin consid- 
ers the fermenting principle. 

Mr. Edlin also ascertained by experiment, that 
starch, isinglass, and sugar, mixed in proper 
quantities and fermented with yeast, will make 
a light and porous bread. 

Flour paste may be considered as merely a 
viscid and elastic tissue, the interstices of which 
are filled with starch, albumen, and sugar. We 
know that it is from the gluten that the dough 
derives its property of rising on the admixture of 
leaven; the leaven acting on the sweet principle 
of the wheat, gives rise in succession to the vinous’ 
and acetous fermentation, and of consequence to 
alcohol, acetic, and carbonic acids. The latter 
gas tends to fly off, but the gluten resists its dis- 
engagement, expands like a membrane—forins a 
multitude of little cavities, which give lightness’ 
and sponginess to the bread. 

‘To judge of good yeast, no positive directions 
can be given. Yeast should always be fresh, and 
if made from table ale it is better, because less 


ee 
DRESS AND CLOAK MAKING. 

| ANNAH F. NORTH takes this method of informing 

Friends that she is desirous of pursuing the busines 

of Plain Dress and Cloak Making, and hopes by punctuality 
and attention to business to receive a share of patronage. 

Trimmings will be furnished from the store connected 


with her residence, No. 179 Arch Street, second door above 
Fifth Street. 8mo. 8.—3t* 19. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
;)MMOR KIMBER, Jr. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth sireet, (under the Mer- 

chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tfil 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
T's Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
ean be procured, is here made use cf. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
5mo. 23—t£8 R. DOUGLASS. 


- CHOICE F AM MILY FL OUR. 
TTYHE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from thé"Mills. Abo, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 

















delive red free of 
4mo. 4—tf.} 


DRY GOODS 
f].HE Subscribers having entcred into the Dry Goods 
business, would respectfully invite the attention of 


bitter than that made from very strong ale. If Friends to their assortment of Goods, which they will en- 
the yeast is sour, the dough will not rise. Origi- deavor to keep as select as can be met with elsewhere; and 


nally what is called leaven was uniformly einploy- 
ed, and it is now sometimes used as a substitute 
fur yeast. Those who use it, keep a pound 
more dough from baking to baking. It is kept in 
a wooden barrel bowl, covered with flour.— 
Before it is fit to use, it must be both stale and 
sour. Bread made in this way is said to be more 
digestible, but it is not so pleasant to the taste. 
Leaven is now only used at sea. 


as their situation is a convenient one for Friends general- 
ly, they will be obliged by their calling and examining 
their Stock, which will consist, in part, of 
Mode col’d Mous. de Laines, neat style do, 
Neat Prints, Small Plaid Ging hams, 
Neat Manchester and American do, 
Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Gauze, 
“Book Muslins, and Handkerchiefs, 
Corded and Marseilles Skirts, 
Plaid and Striped Muslins, 
Cambric, Jaconett, Mull, Swiss and Nansook do, 
/ Gloves, Hosiery, Irish Linens, Sheetings, Table Linen, 
Family or Home Baked Bread.— An expedi- Naptive, Doylies, Flannels, Muslins, be. Oe ee. 
q s 2 ao ¢ € 
‘ious and simple method of making bread for a) winiam Johns, JOHNS & PAYNE, 
small family is as follows:—Take half a bushel of Joseph 'T. Johns . 
’ N. E. corner 4th and Arch Sts. 
flour; put all this flour, excepting about four | Edwin W. Payne. 


pounds, into a tub or pan, and in winter place it} 7mo, 18—1f. 16 


before the fire to warm. Mix six ounces or half) ° | OHN IN RICHARDS, Book and ‘Jo Printer, No. 299 
a pound of powdered salt with the flour—but it| 


Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 











